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We end as we began, with saying that there was both room and call 
for this book. And notwithstanding the exceptions we have taken to 
some things in its plan and execution, we are constrained to say, — or 
rather we are free and glad to say, — that, as a whole, it is not only 
the fruit of extensive, independent, well-directed research, and a monu- 
ment of untiring industry, but that it is a substantive addition to the 
list of useful works of reference which lie at the foundation of even the 
smallest library, and which are the indispensable tools of the literary 
workingman. 

7. — Physiology of the Soul and Instinct, as distinguished from Ma- 
terialism, with Supplementary Demonstrations of the Divine Com- 
munication of the Narratives of the Creation and the Flood. By 
Martyn Paine, A. M., M. D., LL. D. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 707. 

Brakemen are as essential to safe locomotion as engineers ; and 
sometimes, on a descending grade, the engineer may shut off his steam, 
fold his hands, and leave the management of the train entirely to the 
brakeman. The progress of society is governed by the joint agency of 
engineers and brakemen, with this peculiar feature of the arrangement, 
that the latter are recruited almost wholly from the ranks of the former ; 
the very men who, till they approach old age, are foremost in the 
advancement of science, in their latter days most strenuously resisting 
and blocking its further onward movement. They can do this with no 
mean efficacy, not only by the weight of character and influence earned 
by earlier service, but by virtue of an undiminished word-power and 
the lifelong accumulation of the materials of knowledge and reasoning. 
They are also of no less benefit to their race than when they were the 
leaders of thought ; for it is mainly through their strenuous resistance 
that progress comes short of precipitation, and that, in the rush after the 
new and unattained, old, familiar, and everlasting truths are not thrown 
aside and left behind. Among the most sturdy brakemen that have 
ever manned the platform of young America and progressive science is 
Dr. Paine, who brings to his work a vast array of erudition, and the 
prestige of high standing, successful authorship, and eminent services in 
his profession, together with the indorsement of more scientific asso- 
ciations than we remember ever before to have seen on a title-page, 
"and of many other learned societies." 

The book now before us is controversial in its character, almost en- 
tirely. Its purpose is not so much to establish any theory of the soul 
or of instinct, as to impugn the philosophical and scientific theories of 
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the present age, so far as they are inconsistent with the most literal in- 
terpretation of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. We honor Dr. 
Paine for his reverent loyalty to the records of Divine revelation ; we 
trust we share it with him ; and we would immeasurably rather find 
ourselves in his position with regard to them than be deprived of 
their counsel and consolation. But we cannot forget that there are 
other revelations equally divine, and, it may be, equally capable of 
being read ; and reverence for the Bible no more constrains us to shut 
out all the lights of the outward universe, than our high regard for John 
as an author of the sacred canon forbids our paying proper respect to 
Paul and Peter. True, in every department of science the initial in- 
vestigations and the earlier theories are imperfect and mingled with 
gross error ; and so were the early attempts of Christian expositors to 
interpret the Psalms and the Prophets. But as there never would have 
been a Biblical criticism worthy of the name had it not commenced in 
rudely tentative exegesis, so can the last words of science be drawn forth 
only by the careful manipulation of rudimentary knowledge, empirical 
hypotheses, and provisional theories. Now, to maintain, as Dr. Paine 
evidently believes, that the ultimate results of anthropology, physiology, 
and natural science, if pursued in perfect freedom, will be destructive of 
Christian faith, implies either that Christianity is not divine, or that 
God has purposely sought in the outward universe to bejuggle, deceive, 
and insnare inquiring minds, by holding out false shows, and lodging in 
the things that are tokens of things that never were. 

The latter is the ground virtually assumed by our author. But if 
this be so, the time and labor spent in scientific research are utterly 
wasted. We have in the first few chapters of Genesis a complete 
cosmogony, a full history of the origin of species, a compend of geology 
embracing the only extensive changes that have ever taken place on 
the earth's surface, a basis for accurate ethnology, and linguistic data 
which account both for the origin and the diversity of language. One 
would be tempted here to apply the Mussulman dilemma as to all mat- 
ters of scientific curiosity, " Let them alone ; if they are true, they 
are in the Coran ; if not there, they are false." 

But some of our scientific men are chargeable in part with the un- 
tenable claims urged in behalf of a written revelation. They have, in 
a very unscientific spirit, assumed the baselessness of alleged religious 
verities, because they had not detected them on their own wonted 
routes and by their own accustomed methods of investigation. But if 
religious truths are truths of consciousness and experience, then no 
amount of negative testimony can countervail them in the individual 
consciousness, or neutralize the evidence for them afforded by the con- 
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sciousness embodied and made visible in collective and cumulative 
experience. And if there are authentic facts that seem abnormal con- 
nected with the great epochs of religious history, they require for their 
proof no stronger evidence than is demanded for those seemingly ab- 
normal phenomena in nature which, well attested, are not discredited 
because inconsistent with theory, but are deemed a sufficient reason- for 
so enlarging or modifying theories as to include them. There is as 
much bigotry on one side as on the other ; and if Dr. Paine shall have 
shown the absurdity of attempting to obstruct scientific research by 
religious dicta, we trust he will have also revealed the converse absurd- 
ity of barring religious belief by scientific postulates. 

It is not strange, that Dr. Paine, with his peculiar phasis of religious 
belief, should be alarmed by every aspect of modern science. He 
seems to have no sense of perspective as to the objects of faith. He 
adheres to the six solar days of creation as if his eternal salvation were 
involved in their literal exactness. He takes as much pains to show 
that Noah's ark was a competent menagerie for all its supposed in- 
habitants, as he would to verify the most momentous facts in the life 
of the Saviour of the world. He deems the comparative recency of 
the coal formation as of at least equal importance with the genuineness 
of the Gospels. Of course he has no tolerance for any theory of de- 
velopment or evolution ; Darwin and Huxley are avatars of Anti- 
christ ; and " natural selection " is atheism. It seems not once to have 
occurred to him that it is as difficult to conceive of chance as having 
endowed primitive molecules with the capacity and nisus which should 
develop them into muscle, brain, thought, and affection, as it is to 
imagine the simultaneous generation of all forms of being without a 
creative will. Creation consists, in his apprehension, not in plan and 
purpose, but in mechanical shaping and finishing. Canova did not 
make the statue, unless with his own chisel he wrought out every fold 
of the drapery. The architect did not build the temple, unless his own 
hand hewed and heaved each separate stone, and carved each cornice 
and capital. We confess that in such views of the creation there seems 
to us to be a leaven of the very materialism so freely imputed to the 
theories against which they are now urged. We by no means yield 
assent to Darwin's hypotheses, least of all since we read his last book, 
on which our deliberate verdict is, " not proven " ; but we could accept 
his conclusions without the slightest disturbance in our theological be- 
lief or our Christian faith, nay, were it possible, with even an enlarged 
and exalted sense of the infinite resources of creative power and 
wisdom. 

We therefore cannot participate in the panic under whose urgency 
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Dr. Paine wrote the book before us. Yet it is a book of strongly 
marked qualities, and worthy of the most respectful reception. In the 
first place, it is of value as exhibiting the present condition of the 
scientific world from a point of view which may be dated as that of 
forty years ago. The volume, precisely as it now stands, is in close 
accordance and analogy with the soundest thought and the most 
healthy sentiment of the last generation ; and those who dissented from 
it were the iconoclasts and incendiaries of their time. Now, when we 
remember that human progress has not been without retrogression, that 
received opinion has often modified later by earlier deductions, and that 
advancing science has returned upon its steps to gather up what it had 
brushed away in its moments of rapid onrush, such a presentation as 
we have here may be suggestive where it cannot be convincing, and 
may indicate defects and errors in detail where its general features are 
not admitted as authentic. Indeed, it is of no little worth to obtain a 
comprehensive view of any portion of science taken from a distant 
stand-point, though it be a false one ; for such a view may reveal 
actual discrepancies and errors which, because they are so very near, 
may elude the notice of one wholly engrossed in the present. Then, 
too, this work has a decided merit in the laborious research and pains- 
taking accuracy displayed in the collection of authorities, opinions and 
testimonies. Dr. Paine has left unexplored no field from which he 
could gather materials, no arsenal that would furnish him weapons, no 
camp where he could hope to rouse an enemy worthy of his steel. We 
have, therefore, a large repertory of opinions and arguments, and are 
in many instances enabled to form a sufficiently accurate estimate of at 
least the aim and scope of a work or an author before known chiefly by 
name. 

Moreover, in his own department of physiology, Dr. Paine shows as 
much wisdom as learning. His thesis, the immateriality of the human 
soul, and of the principle corresponding to it in the lower animals, is 
sustained with great ability, and his illustration of the soul's connection 
with, and incidental relation to, the bodily organs, manifests careful ob- 
servation, discriminating judgment, and wise reflection. He regards 
instinct as belonging to the same category with mind in man : with this 
difference, that we can trace no tokens of judgment, reflection, com- 
parison, or imagination in the lower animals, while he ascribes to them 
perception, understanding, wili, and memory. Yet it would be hard 
to draw the line, so as to exclude the first-named traits, which are cer- 
tainly possessed as largely by the well-trained horse or dog as by the 
undeveloped savage. That judgment, reflection, and comparison are 
not wanting in the more intelligent quadrupeds and birds, is proved by 
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their modification of habits to abnormal conditions — by their performing 
under new postures of circumstances acts not identical, but analogous 
with their habitual acts ; while the spirit with which many of these ani- 
mals enter on sportive or predatory expeditions can be accounted for 
only by the presentific agency of imagination. It may be difficult to 
formulate the precise distinction between mind and instinct ; nor is this 
necessary in order to conclude, with our author, that the latter cannot by 
any possibility develop into the former, — if for no other reason, for 
this, that mind does grow in the individual and in the race indefinitely, 
and, so far as we can judge, potentially forever ; while instinct cannot 
overpass very limited bounds in the individual, however long he may 
live, or in the race, however carefully it may be trained and cherished. 
But Dr. Paine's argument does not turn on the nature of this difference. 
His main purpose is to show that neither soul nor instinct can be the 
result of material combinations ; that sentient and self-conscious life 
cannot be produced by mechanical or chemical forces ; that it postulates 
and implies an intelligent Creator, the Source of all life while the Au- 
thor of all being. The portions of the book under review which are 
relevant to this purpose are worthy of all praise. The larger part of 
the volume, however, is, as we have indicated, irrelevant to this, its pro- 
fessed end, and is valuable, therefore, only for its materials, not for the 
way in which they are put together. 



8. — Romische Alterthiimer. Von Ludwig Lange. Dritter Band : 
Die Staatsalterthiimer. Dritter Theil. Erste Abtheilung. Berlin : 
Weidmann'sche Buchhandlung. 1871. 12mo. pp. 586. 

Lange's Handbook of Roman Antiquities is less known in England 
and America than it deserves to be ; for it is a book peculiarly adapted 
to the tastes and needs of English scholars. It is not a mere book of 
antiquities, like Becker and Marquardt's Handbuch ; it is essentially 
a constitutional history of Rome, arranged by epochs, and with the an- 
tiquities proper in the form of separate treatises attached to the several 
periods. It is therefore in the power of any one who wishes, to read 
the historical chapters and omit the antiquarian. It is upon the most 
extensive and exhaustive scale ; the third volume, for example, just 
published, brings the history down to the victory of Octavianus, and to 
do this is obliged to leave over the corresponding antiquarian chapters' 
for the next volume- 

This volume is therefore simply a constitutional and . political history 
of Rome during the period of the downfall of the Republic, from the 



